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A SERMON FOR QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


T was a solemn moment when, as we read in today’s 

Gospel, ‘Jesus took unto Him the twelve and said to 

them: Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 

shall be accomplished which were written by the 

prophets concerning the Son of Man. For He shall be 

delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked and scourged and 

spit upon: and after they have scourged Him, they will put Him 

to death, and the third day He shall rise again.’’ He who as God 

knows all, sees clearly before Him the terrible sufferings, the agoniz- 

ing death which He was to undergo for the redemption of man- 

kind. From the first moment of His Incarnation, He delivered 

Himself up wholly to His heavenly Father's good-pleasure and 

ardently desired to see arrive what He knew to be “‘His hour’ 

(John 13, 1). And this hour was now near at hand. It was per- 

fectly clear to Him that He must undergo death in order to give 
life to us. 


Was this also clear to the twelve? No, for the Evangelist 
emphatically says, ‘And they understood none of these things, and 
this word was hid from them, and they understood not the things 
that were said.’’ And can it be said that we understand these things 
that were spoken by the Master? I dare say no, for, did we under- 
stand them, our attitude toward sin, the cause of Christ's sufferings 
and death, would be wholly different. Have we then not all reason 
to cry out with the blind man in today’s Gospel to the Savior 
passing by: ‘Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me—Domine, 
ut videam—Lord, that I may see’’? 
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The holy season of Lent is close at hand. It is to be a tim 
of spiritual renewal for each one of us. In other words, it is “‘thp His 
acceptable time’’ for us to repent and put our souls in order. Wi that 
are in these forty days to come closer to our divine Savior, to fe Savi 
low Him on His way of the cross and to make ready for the grea this 





day of the Resurrection, Easter. the s 
A sublime program indeed, worthy of all our efforts for negl 


life-time! Is it not the preparation for that eternal Easter for whid 
each human heart so ardently aspires? But, then, how is it that # 
few, even among us Christians, are by profession followers 
Christ, making this brief span of our earthly life a serious prepa 
tion for a blissful eternity? We long for a never-ending happiness P ! 
and still fail to walk the straight and narrow road that alom infin 
leads to it. 

What, then, do we need that Lent is to supply for us? Isi 
not spiritual vision that we stand mostly in need of? The eyes a 
the soul are dimmed by the world and its vanities. We wish tf 
enjoy the pleasures of this life before we enter upon eternal blis 
We are so spiritually blind that we do not even see that to se 
God and the world is impossible. ““You cannot serve two masters, 
our divine Savior has told us, and yet we are so presumptuom. 
that we disregard this injunction of Eternal Truth and try to se 
God and the world at the same time. Yes, my dear brethren, ¥ 
need spiritual vision, we need to cry out with the blind man by th 
way-side: ‘‘Domine, ut videam—Lord, that I may see!”’ ' 

Here, then, we have a beautiful and powerful prayer whid Him, 
we should make our own during the coming weeks of penana _ 
“Domine, ut videam—Lord, that I may see!’’ Lord, let me see m will 
duties toward Thee and toward myself and give me the grace 
perform them, to make a serious beginning during this lenten se 
son. O blessed sight that would make us realize our Savior’s inf 
nite love for us! How He in His love drew us out of nothing word 
how He in love came down from the splendors of heaven in ordé with 
to assume a mortal body; how He in sheer love gave Himself FP 
ransom for us by His bitter Passion and Death, verifying His owg®™*! 
words: ‘‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay dowg*™*@ 
his life for his friends’ (John 15, 13); and then how He estalpPtoce 
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be a tims lished His Church and in it the sacraments whereby the fruits of 
it is “th His Sacrifice are to be applied to every soul of good will. Would 
der. We that we might see that such a love on the part of our God and 
r, to fog Savior demands love in return on our part. Would that during 
the grea this Lent we show more earnestness and love. Who can think of 
the sufferings of his Lord and be mean enough to follow the world, 
neglect his service to God, to begrudge a little suffering in absti- 
nence and fasting in imitation of the Savior and atonement for 
our sins? “‘Lord, that I may see!”’ 

Yes, Lord, let us see your infinite holiness and mercy, and 
let us see ourselves in our sinfulness. What a contrast in the two 
pictures: Instead of giving due honor and glory to Him who is 
infinitely perfect and deserving of all honor, we offended Him by 
our sinful lives; instead of being thankful to Him for all His 
gifts, we employed these very gifts in the service of evil; instead 
of atoning for our numerous offences and failings, we added new 
ones; instead of begging of Him new graces, we failed to realize 
our extreme need of His help; instead of following our good Savior 
on His way of the cross unto glory, we catered to our senses and 
their forbidden cravings; instead of preparing for a happy end of 
our earthly life, we exposed ourselves to the dangers of dying in 
sin and losing our immortal soul. Do we not need spiritual vision? 
“Domine ut videam—Lord, that I may see!”’ 


And Jesus said to the blind man: “Receive thy sight, thy 
faith hath made thee whole. And immediately he saw and followed 
im, glorifying God.”’ As the cry for light was heard by our Sa- 
vior, according to today’s Gospel, so our appeal for spiritual vision 
will not go unheeded. “‘Receive thy sight, thy faith, thy trust in me 
has made thee seeing,’’ will be the answer to our prayer for light. 
Our next step is to follow Him as the blind man did when 
mhis eyes were opened. Oh, how eagerly he listened to the Master’s 
words, how joyfully he looked upon that blessed face of Christ 
with the grateful eyes which He had opened, how near he tried to 
Jimself MeeP to his Benefactor. Can we not imitate him? Come to the 
His owgenten services and listen to His word preached to you by His repre- 

ntative, the priest; look upon His blood-stained face when you 
proceed on the Way of the Cross. Follow Him thereon also in 
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daily life, even if you are tired, footsore, and weary, even if a 
heavy cross is laid upon you and the Master is testing you to se in th 
whether you are worthy of Him. Then you will realize that weB of H 
must suffer with Him in order to live and reign with Him. to re 
“And he followed Him glorifying God.” This is our final ® with 
duty, glorifying God. For this we were created. The very best— And 
means to glorify God is to do so with the Church and her priests B  pyjs_ 
in offering up holy Mass, the Sacrifice of the New Law. It is in grace 
holy Mass that we present to the heavenly Father, not a created 
gift, but His own beloved Son, Jesus Christ, who as the Head of Mas: 
the human race unites with us in proclaiming our absolute de- expiz 
pendence on our Creator’s goodness and mercy. We are asked tof the < 
pray with the sacrificing priest at the end of the Canon in thf Savi 
significant words: ‘“Through Him, and with Him, and in Himis— He a 
to Thee, God the Father almighty, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, givir 
all honor and glory.” vior 
What an incentive for us to offer up holy Mass as often as we Four | 
possibly can in union with Christ and His priests for the greater B glory 
glory and honor of the All-holy God! How easy for us to dis- child 
charge this our first and last duty toward our Creator: His glorifi- 
cation! With what delight will the heavenly Father accept our by 1 
homage of adoration, coming as it does from us, through and in thro 
His only Son, in whom He is well pleased! com: 


















































We glorify God again when we offer Him grateful thanks, and 
which are so often forgotten by man. The best possible way of 


giving thanks is again the devout attendance at the holy Sacrifice; “An 
for it is on the altar that Christ as our Head presents to the Father ‘ain 
His and our thanks which will be most graciously accepted. we s 


And is it not likewise our duty to honor God by making— ™ C 
amends for the offences which we have committed against Him so PF! 
as to obtain His mercy and forgiveness? This we can do in the 
most satisfactory manner by joining with the priest at the altar 
in offering the Son of God “‘for our innumerable sins, offences and 
negligences’’; being assured that God will, in view of the redeem- 
ing Sacrifice of His Christ, grant us full pardon and mercy and 
once more with favor look down upon us as His beloved children, 
brethren of His only-begotten Son, the Victim of our sins. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Once more, I say, we must glorify God by approaching Him 
in the spirit of deep humility and in the sense of our utter need 
of Him for our soul and body. Oh, how ready our Father will be 
to relieve all our wants, if at holy Mass we offer to Him together 
with the priest the priceless treasure of the Blood of Jesus Christ! 
And does He not even give us the best gift that can come to us, 
His beloved Son in holy Communion, the very Author of all 
graces, if we are ready to receive Him? 

Behold the sublime means given us by our Savior in holy 
Mass to glorify God by the Sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, 
expiation and petition! Should we then not firmly resolve to spend 
the coming lenten season in close companionship with our divine 
Savior by joining Him in His daily Sacrifice upon the altar, where 
He actually immolates Himself as a sacrifice of adoration, thanks- 
giving, expiation and petition? Come, dear brethren, let our Sa- 
vior enlighten us so that we shall see our duties toward God and 
our own soul, spend Lent as ‘‘the acceptable time,”’ and give due 
glory to Him who created us and adopted us as His well-beloved 
children! 

And must we not be strengthened in our lenten resolution 
by the thought of the Holy Year which God has proclaimed 
through His highest representative upon earth, the Pope, in solemn 
commemoration of the nineteenth centenary of the Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of our divine Savior, Jesus Christ? 

Then also the last words of today’s Gospel will be fulfilled: 
“And all the people when they saw it gave praise to God.’” By ob- 
taining our spiritual vision, following Jesus and glorifying God, 
we shall induce others around us, who observe our renewed fervor 
in God’s service during Lent, to follow our example and give 
praise to God. Amen. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 








THE YEAR’S LENTEN RENEWAL 


Let us amend for the better in those things in which we 
have sinned through ignorance: lest suddenly overtaken by 
the day of death, we seek time for repentance and are not 
able to find it (Responsory at the blessing of ashes). 


I 


HIS year’s Lent is perhaps the most important we have 
ever been or ever will be called upon to observe. It 
engages our religious activities in behalf of ourselves; 
then, more than ever, in behalf of a world suffering 
the consequences of avarice, selfishness and godlessness; 

and in its course begins a Holy Year to commemorate the nine- 
teenth centenary of our Redeemer’s death. 

In the first place, this Lent calls for individual spiritual re- 
newal. In the face of so much present-day muddled thinking, it has 
become imperative to restate to ourselves the fundamental principles 
of the Catholic philosophy of life. Again, it may be that instead 
of exemplifying these principles in the day's business and leisure, 
we have allowed ourselves to be actuated by those of the world, 
and consequently, instead of doing our share to save the world 
from itself, have contributed to the accumulation of evils from 
which it is now suffering. If this is so, Lent calls us to atone for 
such wrongdoing, to do penance, and to return to the life of grace. 


Secondly, we find ourselves this year in a world-crisis at 
once national, economic and social, intellectual, moral and religi- 
ous. This means that inasmuch as the great minds of the world 
have not succeeded in solving the problems involved, we are, as 
members of the saving Church, to seek enlightenment and assist- 
ing graces at the Source. We must turn to God and seek out His 
ways. The masses are turning away from Him. We have lived 
through the days of persistent de-Christianization of our arduous- 
ly reared civilization, and now are facing an ever increasing army 
of anti-Christians with their leaders in the guise of saviors. Whither 
are they leading humanity but into the very serfdom from which 
our divine Savior came to redeem us. When every Christian con- 
scientiously and intelligently carries out the Churchs’ lenten pro- 
gram, not merely in the observance of the fast and abstinence laws, 
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but in participating in her redemptive liturgical life, a new leaven 
will impregnate the mass of mankind—a leaven of justice, of faith, 
of honesty, of love of friend as well as foe—which will overcome 
at once the craft of materialism and the turmoil-dealing chicanery 
of the godless. 

Finally, Pope Pius XI has extended some phases of the annual 
lenten observance to a whole year. This Holy Year begins on Pas- 
sion Sunday and marks the nineteenth centenary of our Savior's 
death upon the cross. In his Christmas message to the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals, the Holy Father proclaimed the Jubilee Year to 
all Catholics, “indeed to all humanity, for all of whom Jesus Christ 
has paid the price of the Redemption and opened the fountains of 
grace so that all might there slake their thirst and find life and the 
abundance of life.’’ All are to reflect upon and consider the ‘‘won- 
derful deeds from which began the true renaissance of the world, 
this life and this Christian civilization.” 


II 


In its general outline, the Holy Father’s Jubilee Year pro- 
gram also well serves for that of a liturgical lenten observance. It is 


to be one of “‘prayer, expiation, propitiation, holy indulgences and 
reform of life.’’ Moreover, 


We call to the attention of all the redeemed peoples the ineffable work 
of the human Redemption accomplished by Jesus Christ. 

Even more than a work and accumulation of divine works, it is most 
wonderful to consider it in its central culminating phase. Let us reflect an instant 
on the Last Supper, the institution of the Eucharist, the first Communion, the 
initiation of the apostles into the priesthood, the Passion, Crucifixion and Death 
of Jesus, Mary at the foot of the cross made the Mother of men, the Resurrection 
of Christ confirmed to the apostles, the remission of sins, the Primacy conferred 
on Peter, the Ascension of Jesus into heaven, the coming of the Holy Ghost, the 
triumphant beginning of the apostolic preaching. 

Prayer, then, is in order. It is foremost in the order of the 
liturgy of Lent, and the very first prayer at the blessing of the 
ashes on Ash Wednesday is an appeal to be heard: ‘‘Hear us, O 
Lord, for Thy mercy is kind: look upon us, O Lord, according 
to the multitude of Thy tender mercies.” Thus the liturgy takes 
us in hand at the outset, tells us how to pray, and provides the 
tight words. Persevering therein from day to day, we are surprised 


to find the very prayers so needful for our time. Thus in the last 
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prayer on Wednesday of Ember Week we. say, “Illuminate our 
minds, we beseech Thee, O Lord, with the light of Thy brightness: 
that we may be able to see what we ought to do and able to carry 
out what is right.’’ Of the efficacy of collective over private prayer, 
our Lord Himself instructs us: ‘‘I say to you, that if two of you 
shall consent upon earth concerning anything whatsoever they shall 
ask, it shall be done to them by my Father who is in heaven” 
(Gospel of Tuesday of the third week in Lent). The Father’s own 
words spoken through the Psalmist are: ‘‘I am the salvation of the 
people: . . . from whatever tribulation they shall cry to me, I will 
hear them; and I will be their Lord forever. Attend, O my people, 
to my law” (Introit, Mass of Thursday, third week in Lent). 


Then we are to expiate our sins and offences. This we do by 
humbly and contritely acknowledging the wrongs we have com- 
mitted, at the same time acknowledging also the justice and good- 
ness of God in dealing with us. Thereupon, in proof of our sin- 
cerity, we perform acts of self-denial or mortification; penance 
such as fasting and abstinence; and good works such as almsgiving. 
All of these acts already the liturgy of Ash Wednesday inculcates 
and helps us to carry into effect. 


With the motive of appeasing God whom we have outraged 
and a readiness to accept any trial He may allow to come upon 
us, such acts are also propitiatory. On intently considering the suf- 
ferings of our Savior in His Passion and upon the cross, and His 
continuing to be a Victim for sacrifice upon our altars, we are 
prompted to unite ourselves to Him and likewise offer ourselves to 
the Father, in expiation for sin and to propitiate Him whom our 
sins have offended. 

Sentiments, however good and pious they might appear, do 
not suffice; there must be concrete acts. Thus in the Secret of the 
Mass of Tuesday in the first week we pray, “Be appeased, O Lord, 
by the gifts we offer’; and in that of Wednesday in Ember Week, 
“We offer Thee, O Lord, sacrifices of propitiation.”” Repeatedly 
we are told of the sacrifices to be brought in daily life; for in- 
stance, in the reading from Isaias in the Mass of Saturday after 
Ash Wednesday: ‘““When thou shalt pour out thy soul to the 
hungry and shalt satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise 
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up in darkness, and thy darkness shall be as the noonday.”’ In the 
Gospel of the following Tuesday our Lord Himself says: ““Amen 
I say to you: as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, 
you did it to me.” 

In such acts also our life will be reformed, as the reading 
from Jeremias in the Mass of Thursday in the third week testifies: 
“If you will order well your ways and your doings: if you will 
execute judgment between man and his neighbor, if you oppress 
not the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, and shed not in- 
nocent blood in this place, and walk not after strange gods to 
your own hurt: I will dwell with you in this place, in the land 
which I gave to your fathers from the beginning and forevermore, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Ill 


We Catholics have a tremendous advantage in the possession 
of the Source of all goodness and fruitfulness of life, our Lord 
Himself, without whom we can do nothing. He renews, as our 
Victim, the shedding of His Blood for the life of the world, and 
what would He but that everyone avail himself of its potencies. 
As the Holy Father said in his Christmas message, it is 


Blood which the Catholic Church and she alone preserves—uncorruptible and 
uncorrupted, with all the fruits of grace and of supernatural life, which germi- 
nate and mature therein—even from the first days and throughout the centuries 
down to our time and with the divine promises of eternal fruitfulness. 


We cannot do without Him, be this in prayer, in atonement 
for sin, or in the worship of God. But He also needs us now, as 
much as we need the members of our own body and as much as 
He needed a body of flesh and blood to work with, to suffer, and 
to die with. He in us and we in Him, He our Head and we His 
members, His Church, we together, actuated by His Holy Spirit— 
together we form that Mystical Body to continue His redemptive 
work in the world today. As with the cells and organs and mem- 
bers of our own body, each one of us has a more or less direct 
or contributory work to do for the welfare of the whole, for all 
mankind, “‘for all of whom Jesus Christ has paid the price of Re- 
demption,”’ so that all might “‘find life and the abundance of life.’’ 
The work to be done is His work now: the dispensing of the 
divine mysteries, making accessible “the fountains of grace so that 
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all might there slake their thirst'’; teaching by word and by a 
living demonstration of the truth; feeding the hungry, sheltering 
the homeless, alleviating the ills of life—in a word, laying down 
our lives for the brethren and thus glorifying our heavenly Father 
in spirit and in truth. 

With all this the lenten liturgy, from day to day, acquaints 
the participant and urges him on, and since all is centered in 
Christ, it is not likely that he will undertake to do anything in- 
dependently of Him. If there were more, if all were participants, 
what a renewal of Catholic life there would be, what a resurrec- 
tion in Christ at Easter! And humanity would be vastly benefited 
when each one, having caught of the life Divine, spends himself 
in doing Christ’s work, hidden because selfless, yet apparent to all. 

Such a lenten activity is to be carried over to the Jubilee Year, 
for, as the Holy Father's message continues, 


It will be no light benefit that the world should not hear any longer and practi- 
cally not talk about conflicts, antagonisms, lack of confidence, armaments and 
disarmaments, damages and reparations, debts and payments, moratoriums and 
insolvencies, economic and financial interests, individual miseries and social mis- 
eries—that it should not only not hear these notes, but, instead, those of high 
spirituality and of a strong recall to the life and interests of souls, of the dig- 
nities and preciousness of these souls in the Blood and Grace of Christ, of the 
fraternity of all men divinely united in the same Blood, of the saving mission 
of the Church toward humanity, which can not dissociate themselves from the 
divine deeds which will be the object of this centenary, however little attention 
the spirit pays them. 

On observing Lent as the Church in her liturgy would have 
us observe it, we again live into the Catholic principles of life, be- 
come renewed in spirit and prepared for a worthy celebration, with 
Christ, of the Resurrection. At the same time we acquire the neces- 
sary spiritual equipment—enlightenment and the strength to carry 
out in grace—to cope with the godlessness of our days and its 
consequences. Moreover, we shall readily, even eagerly, enter upon 
the Holy Year of Jubilee, ever renewing ourselves in the successive 
festive commemorations of the divine Mysteries which the Holy 
Father has pointed out, and in the anniversaries of the saints. Then 
in all confidence can we look forward to the beginning of another 


renaissance, in Christ, also of the world. 
REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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THE LITURGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


—_—. HE latest psychology says that education consists large- 
ly in the perception of relations. It examples the audi- 

tion of the notes of the scale. If you hear one single 

note, it is just that and not much more. If you hear 
two of them, you perceive not only the two notes but 
the relation between them as well. The perception of the relation 
of notes accurately makes a person musical. One who is not able 
to perceive their relations is non-musical. 

It is interesting to point this observation (which seems to 
be common sense put into a book, and proved outside the book 
with experimentation) at the problem of religious education. If 
the observation is valid, that religious teaching will have the great- 
est educational value which shows and instructs the subject not 
only in doctrine, but also in the perception of the relations of doc- 
trine with aspects of itself, with the dispositions of the subject, 
with nature, and with the present plan of Providence. The teach- 
ing of greatest value will not only present and prove the truths 
of revelation, but show the manifold relations which the truths 
of revelation have with the multitude of things to which they are 
related. Indeed, at first glance it seems difficult to point to any- 
thing to which divine revelation is not related. 

In pointing out how the liturgy lives up to that task, we are 
considering only the instructive value of the liturgy. It has the 
double function of praying and teaching, and it has the much 
higher function of enlivening those who participate in the very 
life of God. Its quickening function, its instrumental value of 
bringing the believer to share in the life of Christ in the Church, 
is of course a purpose than which nothing could possibly be greater. 


Nevertheless, for an adult it is necessary that he learn, that 
he be educated to the point of perceiving the truth. And in this the 
liturgy has been fulfilling the newly-discovered principle of psy- 
chology for a good many centuries before experimental psychology 
had achieved a place for itself under the sun. 

The liturgy continually takes the content of revelation, pre- 
sents it in different aspects, positions, relations. It will take one 
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truth and with its own peculiar genius show how it is related to 
any number of other truths, to the time of year, the time of life, 
even the time of day. It enables the learner to see it in relation to 
music, to prayer, to his sins, to his virtue; it leads him to see its 
effect (which is a relation) upon his attitude towards himself, his 
neighbor, God. And this it does not once in the dry manner of 
the class-room, but year after year after the patient manner of a 
holy mother; so that, as the Christian grows in age and in mental 
ability, as his life experiences multiply and develop his personality, 
he is continually being made capable of perceiving the relations of 
the truth in deepening profundity. 

An obvious example of this method of teaching is to be found 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation during Advent and Christmas. 
If some ambitious person wishes to do a piece of research, he might 
set himself to the task of listing the number of truths, events, and 
things which are shown in relation to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion during that period of liturgical time. I hasten to admit that 
I began to do it, limiting myself only to the Missal, and discovered 
within ten minutes that an entire issue of ORATE FRATRES would 
need to be devoted to it, instead of one brief article. 

If one were to take the Breviary and the Missal together and 
make such a study of relations during Advent time, I do not doubt 
that he would end up with a volume of sufficient size for a doc- 
toral dissertation. 

Let us take at random the Introit for the fourth Sunday of 
Advent. It begins with the familiar quotation from Isaias: 

Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 

And let the clouds rain the just one; 

Let the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior. 
Then the beginning of the eighteenth Psalm: 

The heavens tell the glory of God 

And the firmament publisheth the work of His hands. 

The first is the reference to the Incarnation in the beautiful 
poetry of Isaias. In it three figures of speech are used—dew, rain, 
and a budding flower—and that brings those three things of na- 
ture into relation with the Incarnation. The value of a figure of 
speech lies in the fact that, after it is comprehended, one thinks 
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of one thing when he sees the other. Thus the sight of a lily must 
always remind one of purity or of the Blessed Virgin. And if one 
comes to comprehend and to love the figures of Isaias, as he most 
likely will after twenty or thirty years of experiencing them, he 
will always think of the Incarnation whenever he goes out into 
the freshness of a spring morning and the dew upon the grass, 
whenever he beholds the gentle rain from heaven, whenever he be- 
comes sensible enough to be astonished at the growth of a plant 
through the soil. 

But the interesting thing about the Introit is the next two 
lines from the psalm. The statement that the heavens tell forth 
the glory of God, at this time of year just before Christmas, must 
hint at how the heavens will tell forth the glory of God at Christ- 
mas, and also how heaven did proclaim the glory of God on the 
first Christmas. Then the angels sang glory to God in the highest. 
Now at Christmas, I trust, the angels sing with Christians the 
Gloria for the same purpose. Thus the psalm is shown in a new 
relation. In addition to the old relation of the Creator to the 
glory of His handiwork, we are presented with a new picture of 
angels in the sky singing about a new source of glory. 

But besides the angels’ song, the line about the heavens telling 
the glory of God might also refer to the star in the heavens, which 
told the wise men where to find the Son of God. 

Thus in the one Introit we have the Incarnation shown in 
relation to dew, rain, budding flowers, the Epiphany star, all stars, 
the angels’ song, to our own desire for His coming. Then our duty 
of praise, in view of His Incarnation, is shown in the ‘Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost." 

And since the entire thing is expressed as a prayer in the form 
of music, we can add two new relations. 

So it seems that if the process of education consists largely in 
the perception of relations, then a very good application of that 
process is available in the sacred liturgy. 


PAUL BUSSARD 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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LITURGY AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


ANY of the early pioneers of our country were men 
and women who, on account of religious persecution 
abroad, came to America that they might worship 
God in the. manner in which they had been trained 
from youth. Having been acquainted with the hard- 

ships connected with religious intolerance and persecution, the fa- 
thers of the Constitution embodied in the American doctrine of 
men’s rights the guarantee of freedom of conscience. Yet, in spite 
of this, the Catholic Church especially has been made the object of 
unjust accusations and malicious calumnies. In ages past, Cath- 
olics have been satisfied with mere toleration, but the present genera- 
tion should demand appreciation of the Catholic Church. Unbiased 
history shows that the Church has been and is a great good to 
every nation; and hence the question, Can Catholics be good citi- 
zens? is practically answered by saying, ‘“They are, therefore, they 
can be.”’ Another question often asked is, What can the Church 
do for the good of the nation? An attempt to answer that ques- 
tion will be made in the present paper. 








To recall the meaning of liturgy in relation to national welfare, 
“the liturgy is the public worship and official prayer of the Church.” 
The Mass plays the most important rdle in the liturgy, and conse- 
quently is rightly called ‘‘the heart of the liturgy.’’ By national 
welfare is understood the well-being, or that condition in which a 
government realizes the end for which it exists, namely, the com- 
mon good of its citizens. The Church is not national, but uni- 
versal; and hence can accomplish her aim under any form of gov- 
ernment because the end of all government is the same. We shall 
therefore consider the public worship of the Church in which she 
prays that government may realize the end for which it was 
established. 


The Mass, as has been said, is the heart of the liturgy; it is 
the most excellent act of worship. To show with what a high 
regard the Church looks upon national welfare, she has in her 
liturgy three Masses which might be called Masses for national 
welfare: the Mass in time of war, the Mass for peace, and the 
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LITURGY AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


Mass for deliverance in time of pestilence. Besides these Masses, 
the Church has various other prayers which will be treated later on. 


I. MASSES FOR NATIONAL WELFARE 


1. Mass in Time of War. In the Introit of the Mass the 
Church, through her priest, calls upon the Lord to remember His 
mercies, “‘lest at any time our enemies rule over us.’” This plea is 
made in confidence, as the Psalmist says, ‘“‘Ad te, Domine, levavi 
animam meam, Deus meus, in te confido, non erubescam—To 
Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I 
put my trust, let me not be ashamed’”’ (Ps. 24, 22). 


Since the Church recognizes conditions under which war is 
justified, she has a right to ask God to overcome the enemy. This 
she asks in the Collect of the Mass wherein she prays: ““O God... 
help Thy servants who implore Thy mercy so that the fierce 
might of the enemies may be brought low.” In this plea there is 
no selfish motive, for she ends it with the words, ““That we may 
never cease to praise and thank Thee. Through Christ, our Lord.” 


The Epistle, taken from Jeremias, tells how the captains of 
the warriors came to the prophet saying, “Pray thou for us to the 
Lord thy God.”” God revealed to Jeremias his answer assuring vic- 
tory: “And I will show mercies to you, and will take pity on you, 
and will cause you to dwell in your own land, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” 

In the Gradual, the Church acknowledges the power of God 
and His wonders, and in fervent supplication prays: “Deliver me 
from my enemies, O my God, and defend me from them that rise 
up against me.” 

Jesus tells His disciples not to be discouraged: ‘“You shall 
hear of wars and rumors of wars.’’ That “‘nation shall rise against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom,”’ has ever been true and 
this prophecy is made by Christ in the Gospel. In spite of these 
uprisings, however, we hear the consoling words of Christ, “See 
that ye be not troubled.” 

The requisite for success is humility. Realizing this, the 
Church, confident that God will not reject a humble heart, can 


1 Translations are from the St. Andrew Daily Missal. 
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pray in the Offertory of the Mass: ‘“Thou wilt save the humble 
people, O Lord, and bring down the eyes of the proud.” 

The priest, communing alone with God, prays in the Secret 
that God should look upon the Sacrifice which he and his people 
offer up that it may deliver them from all the evil of war and 
establish them in the security of His protection. 

After the priest has consumed the Sacred Species, he again 
prays that God, the Ruler of all, might give us His mercy that by 
His power we may enjoy peace and use it as a means of our amend- 
ment. The entire Mass is an outpouring of the soul of the Church, 
so that by the power of God the enemy may be overcome. 


2. Mass for Peace. ‘‘Give peace, O Lord, to those that wait 
for Thee.”’ Such are the opening words of the Introit of the Mass 
for peace. True and lasting peace can come only from the Prince 
of Peace. After man has been engaged in war, he is often wont to 
become discouraged; more often, perhaps, he becomes proud, forget- 
ting that there can be no peace without God. The Church, there- 
fore, directs the minds of men to the source of peace, Peace itself. 

As Christ gave to His apostles that peace which the world 
cannot give, so the Church in praying for peace recognizes that so- 
called peace, is no peace, if it comes not from God. She sends this 
petition to God in the Collect: ““O God, from whom are holy 
desires, right counsels, and just works; give to Thy servants that 
peace which the world cannot give; that our heart may be disposed 
to obey Thy commandments, and the fear of enemies being re- 
moved, our times, by Thy protection, may be peaceful.’’ This 
prayer is made through Christ, our Lord, who will not reject the 
prayers of those who “hope in His name.” 

In the Epistle the petition is repeated. The requisite for peace 
is found, first of all, in every man’s heart; hence the prophet prayed: 
“Brethren . . . may He (God) send good peace . . . may He open 
your heart in His law, and in His commandments, and send you 
peace.” 

The Gospel, taken from the twentieth chapter of St. John, 
has that beautiful passage in which Christ appears to His apostles 
and greets them with the words ‘‘Peace be to you.’’ Thereupon He 
shows them His hands and His feet, and then institutes the great 
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LITURGY AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


Sacrament of Peace. The scars on His hands and feet show the 

price He paid to enable man to make peace with his God. 

Secret The praises of the Lord are sung in the prayer at Offertory. 

eople Man is exhorted to “‘sing to His name, for He is sweet.’’ God can 

’ and do all things, and ‘‘whatever He pleased, He hath done in heaven 
and on earth.”’ 
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again After asking the people to pray that his Sacrifice and theirs 
at by be acceptable to God, the priest turns toward the altar again and 
end- in the Secret prays: ‘“‘O God. . . vouchsafe to receive the prayers 
urch, and offerings of Thy servants, that, in Thy mercy Thou wouldst 


grant peace to Christendom and make them secure against all their 
wait enemies.” 


Mass In the Postcommunion, God is addressed as ‘‘the Author and 
rince Lover of peace,’ and is asked to shield His suppliants from all 
it to assaults, ‘‘so that we who trust in Thy protection may fear no 
rget- foe. Through Christ, our Lord. Amen.”’ 

ere- 





3. Mass in Time of Pestilence. The Church, being divine, is 


self. 
orld able to cope with any situation. The power of God working 
: , through her finds no difficulty in any distress. During times of 
- $0- ‘ : : ’ 
, pestilence and ravaging diseases, the Church, in order to make 
this . : : 
ly prayer more acceptable to God, provides a special Mass for this 
rs y purpose. In this Mass she asks God ‘“‘to be mindful of His covenant 
. and to say to the destroying angel: Now hold thy hand, and let 
os not the land be made desolate, and destroy not every living soul.” 
ae: This keynote of the entire Mass is contained in the Introit. 
a In the Collect she recognizes that such scourges come from 


the hand of God; consequently, God is asked to look mercifully 
— upon His people, ‘‘that being devoted to Thee, Thy mercy may 
ed: deliver from the scourges of Thine anger.” 

In the Epistle we read of a pestilence sent upon Israel by the 


en 
* Lord, from which calamity David's act of offering holocausts and 

peace-offerings the Lord mercifully spared Israel. The sacrifice of 
hn, the Mass is infinitely more perfect and pleasing to God than were 
les the sacrifices of the Old Law; and the Church does not neglect 


He this great act, but uses it in beseeching God that He may, as of 
old, ward off the dangers which threaten the lives of her children. 
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Christ was known for His power of healing all kinds of in- 
firmities. St. Luke, in the fourth chapter of his Gospel, relates how 










































it is 

the afflicted were brought to Jesus, and how ‘‘He laying His hands occas 
on every one of them, healed them.’’ This account is read by the throt 
priest at the Gospel of the Mass. natic 
At the Offertory is said: ‘“The highpriest stood between the the 2 
dead and the living, having a golden censer in his hand; and offer- from 
ing sacrifice of incense, he appeased the wrath of God, and the out ¢ 
affliction from the Lord ceased.’’ Christ is now our Highpriest, and natic 
He offers to God not the sacrifice of incense, but Himself in behalf that 
of His people—the Sacrifice of a God-man for men. nam 


The Church is primarily concerned with souls. In the Secret 
the priest prays that the Sacrifice may first ‘‘release us from sin, 
and deliver us from ruin and destruction.”’ In comparison with 
eternal bliss, temporal sufferings are nothing; in fact the road to 
heaven is the path of suffering. Man must first cleanse his soul 
before God will look with favor on petitions which he asks 
through Jesus Christ. 


When the world fails to acknowledge its Creator, God often 
allows temporal sufferings and distress to come upon it. Thus man 
again comes to admit that God is the Master who demands a rea- 
sonable service. In the Postcommunion, God is asked to deliver 
His people from His wrath and to make them secure in the bounty 
of His mercy. 





II. PRAYERS FOR NATIONAL WELFARE 


Besides the Masses for national welfare, the Church has vari- 
ous prayers in which she asks God to remember those in authority 
as well as those subject to that authority. In the Litany of the 
Saints we find many petitions which embody the welfare of the ! 
State: “From lightning and tempest; from the scourge of earth- 
quake; from plague, famine, and war, deliver us, O Lord. That 
Thou wouldst vouchsafe to give peace and true concord to Chris- 
tian kings and princes; that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to grant 
peace and unity to all Christian people; that Thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to give and preserve the fruits of the earth; we beseech Thee, 
hear us."’ 
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The Church's assistance is never wanting to those whose duty 
it is to provide for national welfare, no matter what the time or 
occasion may be. She has in her liturgy that power by which, 
through her divine Head, everything necessary for the good of the 
nation will be granted. In her prayers she asks God to come to 
the aid of man in his social and political life, because she knows 
from her centuries of experience that no nation can prosper with- 
out God’s blessing. Such is the good which the Church does for a 
nation—in her public worship and official prayers she begs God 
that government may realize the end for which it was created, 
namely, the common good of its citizens. 


HuGo C. KOEHLER 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee 


Today a large number of men, enticed by the tur- 
moil of daily affairs and of their passions, forget the holy 
duty and the blessing of prayer. Others pray but little, 
and when they do pray, they merely extend their hands 
to God as if the Christian could limit himself solely to 
the begging of divine favors. They must adore, praise, 
and then ask. And besides, they must have recourse to 
the prayer of the Church. But they generally prefer an 
individual prayer. If at times they yield to the the nec- 
essity of joining the assembly, they adopt formulas and 
rites which do indeed produce in their souls some pious 
sentiment; but this semblance of liturgy, this stunted 
liturgy, can not have on the heart of God the influence 
of the prayer of the Church.—BESSE: IL MONACO BE- 
NEDETTINO. 








FROM OTHER LANDS 


ON THE DIVINE OFFICE 


(From a Letter by the Most Reverend Dr. Hayden, Bishop of Wilcannia-Forhbes, 

to the Clergy of his Diocese.) 
WOULD like to put before you a few thoughts abont 
the Breviary and the obligation of reciting it properly; 
for I am fully convinced that any priest who says his 
Office every day “‘digne, attente ac devote’’ is travel- 
ling on very safe lines. I don’t mean to say that the 
reciting of the Office alone is all that is required of him. What | 
mean is, that a priest who is faithful to this duty will be also 
faithful to the many other obligations which are inseparably linked 
with the sacerdotal state. I can no more imagine such a priest fail- 
ing in what the Church expects of him than I would suspect a 
pious layman, who said the Rosary every evening, neglecting to 
go to his Easter holy Communion. Now, I am quite aware that 
everyone would not subscribe to this statement of mine. “You 
want more,” they say; “I remember a man who never missed a 
line of the Office, and yet . . .’’ Well, this may be an isolated case; 
besides, only God and himself know with what attention and 
devotion he recited the Office. Anyhow, these few thoughts, which 
I am putting in writing are merely the obiter dicta of a bush bishop 
to his priests, in the hope that they may be of some advantage to 
both of us; and the reader—if any—<an take them at his own 
valuation. 


STUDY OF THE BREVIARY 


I think it will be freely admitted that a serious study of the 
Breviary is necessary for almost every priest in order to say the 
Office properly. The fact of having recited it faithfully for years 
does not count for much, as far as the meaning of the text is con- 
cerned. Indeed, I can well imagine such a one being puzzled if he 
were asked suddenly the meaning of “‘Absistat et vecordia,"’ or 
“Virginis proles opifexque matris,’’ or “‘Buccinate tn Neomenia 
tuba,"’ or “‘Moab olla spei meae.’’ It is only when we start work- 
ing hard on it that we realize what a wonderful book the Breviary 
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ON THE DIVINE OFFICE 


is, and what a lot of things we have been missing for a number of 
years. We are like the Mount Gipps stockmen who, in days gone 
by, rode over these Barrier Ranges that surround Broken Hill, lit- 
tle dreaming of the millions of wealth which lay hidden under 
these rugged rocks. It required a Charles Rasp to point out that 
here was hidden away one of the world’s greatest mining fields. 

However, we should not be disheartened if we find ourselves 
sometimes tied up in difficulties of the Breviary; for even the great 
$t. Alphonsus confesses that he, too, had the same difficulties. After 
he had finished his book on the Psalms, he wrote of himself: “‘I 
find that I now recite the Office with more attention than formerly, 
when I used to read many passages without understanding their 
meaning.’ Hence, if we sometimes find the text obscure, we can 
console ourselves with the thought that we are in very good com- 
pany. Besides, these very difficult passages are by no means essential 
for us; let learned exegetes and Biblical commissions deal with 
them rather than bushmen like you and me. It is said of Cardinal 
Newman that when he first laid hands on the Breviary, he could 
not put it aside until he had read through the whole four volumes. 
This fact alone should make us think seriously what a wonderful 
book the Breviary is when it could hold spell-bound the mind of 
the great Oratorian. I suppose it would be safe to say that it is 
the greatest compendium in existence of Holy Scriptures, Ecclesias- 
tical History, Sacred Hymnology and Homilectic Theology. 


ABOUT THE PSALMS 


The Psalms are the most important and also the most diffi- 
cult part of the Breviary. The Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine says 
that ‘‘the Psalter is a compendium of the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment”; and St. Augustine says: ‘““The Book of Psalms contains 
whatever things are useful in all the Canonical Books, and is a 
sort of common treasury of good devotion, well suited to supply 
what is necessary to everyone.’’ The words of these two great au- 
thorities should put us thinking, and cause us to examine our 
consciences as to how much we really know about these one hun- 
dred fifty Psalms which we recite every week. Although a good 
commentary is necessary for anything like a critical study of the 
Psalms, yet, I believe, we can make out the meaning of a good 
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many of them ourselves. If you look at a verse long enough and 
seriously enough, you generally get near the meaning of it; and 
even though the commentary may prove you wrong, still, the fact 
of having tried to solve it yourself will rivet the passage in your 
mind better than if you had made no attempt at it yourself. Since 
1912, when Pope Pius X introduced the new Office, there have 
been many commentaries written on the Psalms. Some of them 
are mere translations of the text with scanty notes, and not very 
helpful to the reader. Among the English productions, most au- 
thorities give pride of place to the two volumes by Dr. Boylan 
of Maynooth; but I think the learned professor intended his work 
more as a class-book in the great National College than for priests 
in the missions. As a reference book it is, of course, invaluable, 
and will help to solve many a knotty point. Fillion’s little book 
most of you have, and it has a good deal to commend it. One of 
the professors of Corpus Christi College gave me a copy of Heeren’s 
Psalmi et Cantica—another very useful book; but I am not sure 
that is procurable at our Catholic booksellers. My favorite book, 
however, and the one which I think best suited for you and me, 
is the old work, Explanations of the Psalms and Canticles, by St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. I dare say, modern Biblical scholars would 
not think much of my choice; still, for our purpose I prefer it to 
any book I have seen. The author had at least sanctity and scholar- 
ship to recommend him; and, as he explains himself, he wrote the 
commentary for his own priests of St. Agatha to help them to 
understand and, therefore, to recite the Office better. The intro- 
duction is rather meagre, but this is more than compensated for 
by the unction and piety of the commentary. The best order in 
which to study the Psalms is to do those first which you like best. 
“Study what you affect’’ is not a bad principle, even in sacred 
subjects. Each one has his own favorite Psalm or Psalms. It would 
be wise to start on these, and they will probably lead you on to 
some others. For my own part, one of my favorites is the one hun- 
dred thirty-sixth Psalm, “Super fumina Babylonis,’’ and I wel- 
come it every Thursday at Vespers. It suggests to me the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor and I fancy I see the Prophet 
Jeremias seated on a broken arch of the temple penning his fa- 
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ON THE DIVINE OFFICE 


mous ‘‘Quomodo sedet sola civitas.’’ Then “fancy wafts me’’ to 
the bank of the Euphrates and the city of Babylon. There I see 
the royal palace, from which sounds of revelry are heard at night 
as the pagans quaff their wine from the golden cups stolen from 
the temple. On the banks of the river the chosen people groan in 
sorrow; they have hung their harps on the willow trees, for how 
can they sing the songs of Israel in a strange land? Painters have 
endeavored to represent this scene on canvas, but the subject is al- 
most too vast for treatment. Lord Byron makes a feeble attempt 
to reproduce the Psalm in English verse. The nearest approach to 
a successful treatment of the subject in art is to be found in Verdi's 
great Biblical opera, Nabucco. The famous ‘Va pensiero’’ chorus, 
with its tender sobbing for the return to Jerusalem, shows the old 
Italian maestro at his best, and gives a wonderful picture of the 
tragic situation. This Psalm is not particularly difficult to under- 
stand, and a careful reading of it with a commentary will repay 
you a hundredfold. 

The one hundred fourth Psalm—‘‘Confitemint Domino et 
invocate nomen ejus’’—is also likely to prove attractive and inter- 
esting. As the ‘Super fumina Babylonis’’ carries us in spirit to 
the banks of the Euphrates, so does the one hundred fourth at 
once suggest to us the banks of the Nile, with its temples of Aman 
Ra and Osiris; its mighty pyramids and its royal palaces of the 
Pharaohs. This Psalm is the story of the treachery of Joseph's 
brethren; of his imprisonment in Egypt: of his exaltation; of 
Jacob and his sons going down to Egypt for corn; of the plagues 
of Moses; the deliverance and the wandering in the desert; of the 
Manna and the quails. Joseph is the central figure in this Psalm, 
and the seventeenth verse, ‘Misit ante eos virum; in servum venun- 
datus est Joseph,"’ is like a leading motive which gives the key to 
the meaning of the Psalm and readily fastens our attention on 
Joseph. 

The three ““‘Confitemuni’’ Psalms, which we say in Saturday's 
Office; the seventy-seventh Psalm, ‘‘Attendite popule meus’’; and 
the one hundred thirteenth Psalm, “Jn exitu Israel’’ are all so 
closely related that one naturally leads on to the others; and they 
complete the story of the Egyptian bondage and deliverance. 
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Among our priests there is, I believe, a tendency to throw a 
veil of mystery over the Psalms, and to treat them as something 
out of our reach to interpret. Now, I think this is a decided mistake. 
After all, it does not matter very much what is meant by “‘uter in 
pruina,”’ or “‘de torrente in via bibet,’’ or whether the “‘coenomyia”" 
was a common fly or a dog fly; or whether, in Canon Sheehan's 
famous passage, “‘Herodii domus dux est eorum,” the herodium 
was a kite, as St. Jerome says, or a stork, as Menocchi holds; or 
whether the herenacium was a rabbit or a bandicoot. The Psalms 
abound in difficulties like these, and it would be wise on our part 
to leave such difficulties to the schoolmen. What we want is a good 
general knowledge of the Psalter and its meaning, so that we may 
be able to read the Office with interest and with profit to ourselves. 
If any Psalm seems hard and uninteresting, the cure for this state 
of things is to read over the commentary a couple of times, after 
which you will find that the dryness is all gone. The ‘‘Misericordias 
Domini in aeternum cantabo” is an example of this. How many 
feel this is a burden every Friday. Once, however, you catch its 
meaning, it is no longer such. 


W. HAYDEN, D.D. 
New South Wales, Australia 


(To be continued) 
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THEY vs POIATE 


> THAT CHRIST otto SORNED IN ALL” ==DiUS X. 


WITH OuR Pre-Lent is the time to look ahead in the Liturgical 
READERS Calendar and begin preparation for the “Lenten 

Apostolate’’ in parish and school. Eager to lead their 
charges to the Savior’s fountains which yield their richest bless- 
ings during the annual spiritual retreat of the Church, liturgy- 
minded pastors and teachers will cast about for material suitable 
for the development of the true Christian spirit. They are aware 
that the lenten atmosphere of penance and zeal makes the cultiva- 
tion of a solid liturgical piety more propitious and effective. 


It will be their ambition to increase the attendance at daily 
Mass. Our sermon for Quinquagesima Sunday in this issue is in- 
tended to stir up the zeal of the faithful to this practice. A series 
of popular sermons on holy Mass will bring about a deeper ap- 
preciation of this Sacrifice, the center of all liturgical and non- 
liturgical devotions. Our people will be induced to group all their 
lenten efforts around the Mass, especially if by a daily brief in- 
struction or appropriate reading in connection with the Mass of the 
Catechumens, the way is paved for such practice. Or is there any 
system of devotion more calculated to arouse the penitential spirit 
in the soul of the Christian, and to prepare for a worthy Paschal 
Confession and Communion, than that inaugurated by holy Moth- 
er Church under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit? 





We believe that precisely the time of Lent is most propitious 
for the introduction of the Missal into a parish or school. A few 
appropriate explanations on the use of the Missal during services 
and on the advantages of following as closely as possible the priest 
at the altar will produce the desired result, namely, the initial de- 
velopment of liturgical piety and a better appreciation of corporate 
worship and corporate action. 
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Thinking men from among our separated brethren have more 
than once in past years voiced their high regard for the liturgical 
revival work in the Catholic Church. Recently the Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein, St. Louis, Missouri, transmitted through our 
Catholic papers an article (Press Bulletin No. 29, Vol. XX, De- 
cember 25, 1932) which was based on a remarkable essay printed 
in No. 8, Vol. II (December, 1932), of Christendom, a Journal 
of Christian Sociology, under the heading ‘““The Spirit of Corpo- 
rate Worship,’’ by the Anglican writer J. Perret. Mr. F. P. Ken- 
kel, director of the Central Bureau, a staunch advocate of the litur- 
gical revival, introduces his comments with this statement: ‘‘Some 
of the things J. Perret says in his remarkable article, “The Spirit 
of Corporate Worship,’ challenges criticism; on the whole it is so 
appreciative of the liturgical movement in our Church that one is 
tempted to say it should be reprinted in Catholic papers. Many a 
Catholic would then come to recognize, in some instances unfor- 
tunately for the first time, the importance and scope of the liturgi- 
cal revival.” 

Mr. Perret considers the efforts of the advocates of the liturgi- 
cal movement as ‘‘eminently constructive’’ and free from all dil- 
letantism, a going back to the very fountains of the liturgy in early 
Christianity, when corporate worship and consequent corporate 
action was at its peak. 


Books, such as Guardini’s The Spirit of the Liturgy and the 
Ecclesta Orans series of the Maria-Laach monks seem to have 
aroused the Anglican writer's profound interest in the grave prob- 
lem of Christian worship in its intimate relation to corporate ac- 
tion. He sees in the truly liturgical worship, with its corporateness 
and simple objectivity, a powerful instrument with which to trans- 
form a group of individuals into an organic body, “‘moulding that 
body’s thought and activity on the Divine thought and activity: 
disciplining and strengthening the personality for corporate action, 
teaching to give to every spiritual impulse an external and social 
expression. . . ."” He points to the tremendous opportunities that 
are given to the clergy in the Church's liturgy toward reviving the 
vigorous Christian spirit of the early Church in a vast program of 
corporate action that is deeply rooted in corporate worship. 
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more All in all, it is very refreshing to note the clearness and frank- 
gical ness with which Mr. Perret discusses the genesis and scope of the 
ireau § liturgical revival in the Church and elucidates its possibilities for 
| Our the spiritual and social regeneration of our age. 

De- We are grateful to Mr. Kenkel for having drawn our atten- 
nted tion and that of the Catholic press to this very noteworthy paper. 
itnal 
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rpo- 

Cen- GREGORIAN MUSICAL RHYTHM: A REVIEW 

itur- Dom Mocquereau’s great work, Gregorian Musical Rhythm, 


ome comprises three parts: I, Origin of Rhythm; II, The Melody; III, 
Dirit The Liturgical Text: Its Application to Melody and Rhythm. 
$ so The first and second parts make up the first volume (four hundred 
le is thirty pages) which appeared in 1908; the third part (eight hun- 
Ly a dred fifty-five pages), which appeared in 1927, forms the second 
for- volume. 





rgi- These two volumes represent the labor of forty years of un- 
ceasing study and practical application of a master mind. There is 

rgi- probably no work in recent musical investigation that has been 

dil- written with greater care and more comprehensive scope, and, let us 

arly add, that has met with greater opposition. 

rate It has been the writer's privilege to watch developments from 


a distance for many years. His first contacts with the Solesmes 





the rhythmic theories go back to his college days in Switzerland (1880- 
lave 1885). The Fathers of Engelberg Abbey occasionally spoke to the 
ob- students about a new rhythmic movement which the French Bene- 
ac- dictines of St. Peter’s Abbey at Solesmes imparted to the Gregorian 
ness melodies. About the same time we also learned of a sweeping op- 
ns- position offered to the new theories by numerous savants living on 
hat German soil. It was but natural that in those days anything coming 
ty; from France was not welcome in Germany; the waves of national- 
on. ism were still going high. Nevertheless, curiosity had been aroused. 
cial Since 1885, the writer has cast his lot with the daughter ab- 
hat bey of Engelberg, founded in 1873 on the prairies of northwestern 
the Missouri. The daily occupation with monastic choir duties fur- 
of nished the necessary pressure for continued study and daily appli- 


cation of theory. Willy-nilly we had to find a solution for the vocal 
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problems contained in the Solesmes Gradual (edition 1881). Dom 
Pothier’s golden book, Les Mélodies Grégoriennes, was freely con- 
sulted, but we needed more concrete and “‘mathematical’’ help. This 
help came to us through Dom Mocquereau, first by means of his 
Paléographie Musicale, and subsequently by his special rhythmic 
study entitled Le Nombre Musical. The author says in his intro- 
duction: 


This work was asked for and promised long ago; now at least our obli- 
gation is being fulfilled, a little late perhaps, but we must ask indulgence: these 
long years of silence on the rhythmic question have been rich in experience, re- 
search and fruitful reflection. In the course of these years, we have rewritten and 
recast this work four or five times, our object being not to work quickly bot 
to achieve results both definite and true. 

Thirty years ago, the whole subject of Gregorian rhythm was very new. 
A profound and not superficial knowledge of it was absolutely necessary. The 
general laws which govern all rhythm had first to be completely mastered; then 
we had to penetrate deeply into the structure and internal composition of the 
liturgical melodies, analyze their many different notations, and finally assimilate 
the teaching of the medieval authors and scholars. 

Above all, it was necessary to put to the proof of long experiment the 
theories, then so new, of free musical rhythm. This is what we have been doing 
at Solesmes, day after day, for more than a quarter of a century, and it has been 
done also in many cathedrals, churches and chapels, monastic and secular, by 
voices of men, women and children, by artists and village cantors. It would be 
difficult to estimate the advantages resulting from this period of practical observa- 
tion or to say how much light has been thrown on the question of rhythm 
itself, as well as on the deficiencies and imperfections which, it must be owned, 
marred the teaching of the earlier days. 


The present fascicle’ offers in one hundred forty pages an ex- 
cellent English translation of the eleven chapters that make up 
Part I of the entire work. We quote the headings of the chapters: 
1. Arts of Repose and Arts of Movement; 2. Sound and the Move- 
ment of Sound; 3. Rhythm, its Form and Matter; 4. The Rhyth- 
mic Pulse; 5. Rhythm—Simple and Elementary; 6. Composite 
Rhythm; 7. Rhythmic Figures in Gregorian Chant; 8. Rhythmic 
Movement; 9. Plastic Expression or Chironomy of Rhythmic 
Movement; 10. Rhythm and Measure; 11. Syncopation.’ 

We have always considered Dom Mocquereau’s work a provi- 
dential help which the good Lord granted to His Church at the 

1 Le Nombre Musical Gregorien. A study of Gregorian wortest rhythm by 
Dom Andre Mocquereau of Solesmes. Volume I, Part I, English ._ by 
Aileen Tone, Published by Desclee and Co., Paris, Tournay, Rome; 

e substance of this theory on rhythm had appeared in Church Mausic 


* Th 
= B sont oT, FB eer under the auspices of the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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right time. The entire Catholic world is now confronted with 
these very problems; they are inseparable from the restoration of 
the ancient chant. True, at first sight it seems that the details are 
spun out to great length, but “it became imperative to determine, 
define and develop the theory of rhythm, not only in its general 
outline, but even in its smallest detail’’ (Introduction). 


The new and delicate task that lies before us is an intimate and reasoned 
analysis of the most minute details of rhythm. These details do not require in- 
venting, they were known of old in theory as well as in practice; the testimony 
of history is conclusive, and even without it we could affirm, a priori, the existence 
of the most minute rhythmic subdivisions, in virtue alone of internal proofs 
drawn from the very essence of rhythm itself. 

We cannot too highly recommend to every chant lover the 
thorough study of Dom Mocquereau’s work. The rhythmic prob- 
lems become fascinating as we advance in the study of the clearly 
defined doctrine. Finally, when we reach the liturgical text and 
behold its application to melody and rhythm, all will be a matter 
of joyous surprise. 


GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 





Oo 


CHURCH MUSIC ACTIVITY AND THE LITURGICAL 
APOSTOLATE 


In an effort to counteract the idea that church music is a sort 
of concert and as such to be considered in practice, the general 
president of the Caecilienverein was recently requested in Rome 
to take the necessary steps toward overcoming the wrong notion. 
He was reminded of the passage in the Motu Proprio in which 
church music is regarded as an essential element of the sacred lit- 
urgy, and thus in direct opposition to the concert idea. 

A step toward correcting the erroneous view was also taken 
at the general assembly of the Caecilienverein of the diocese of 
Basel, Switzerland, held in Bern last summer. In his address, 
Bishop Joseph Ambuehl of Basel expressed the desire that the 
activity of the society become an integral part of the Liturgical 
Apostolate in his diocese. 
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Commenting upon the address, Dom Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B., 
of Beuron, who spoke on ‘“The Church Choir and Popular Li- 
turgical Singing’’ at the convention, and to whom we are indebted 
for the present information, writes in the November Musica Sacra: 
“If the Caecilienverein is here called the bearer of the Liturgical 
Apostolate or is appointed to be such, it does not mean that the 
Liturgical Movement is an esthetic artistic affair, something per- 
taining above all to those concerned with music or having an in- 
terest in musical art. No, the Caecilienverein is not a musical so- 
ciety but a church organization for the purpose of fostering li- 
turgical musical art. Even that was not the real meaning of the 
move on the part of the bishop—as if the Liturgical Movement 
were something merely for church musicians—but that the mem- 
bers of the Caecilienverein consider their church music activity from 
the viewpoint of liturgical endeavor. . . . Church music is not a 
musical presentation on the occasion of a liturgical divine service, 
not even a singing or playing to accompany, or paralleling, as it 
were, a liturgical function, but a participating activity which, 
together with the prayer and action of the priest at the altar, forms 
a composite whole, and has the same purpose with the entire Mys- 
terium tremendum, namely, to adore God and to sanctify the 
Church. 

“‘Now if the members of the church choir, in greater measure 
than the other members of the congregation, are called to liturgical 
activity—that was the mind of the Bishop of Basel—then quite 
naturally they are above all called to be apostles of the Liturgical 
Movement in the parish. As such they must become imbued with 
the great idea of this movement at the outset; with the idea of 
the Church as a communion of prayer and sacrifice for the glorifi- 
cation of the Most High; with the idea of our oneness in Christ, 
the eternal Highpriest, with whom we all form one body, and 
who with us and in us is the real praying and sacrificing Subject 
of the liturgy. Filled with this great idea, the members of the 
church choir will arouse and spread liturgical interest in the parish, 
and will, above all, consider it an honor to present the liturgical 
texts with understanding, and reverently in their rendition, as one 
with and part of the eucharistic sacrificial Gift.”’ 
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OUR COVER DESIGN 


The station church of Sexagesima Sunday is that of St. 


Paul-outside-the-Walls. Holy Mass of this Sunday is exceptional 
inasmuch as the Collect refers to the saint of the station. In the 
Epistle of this Mass, St. Paul evaluates himself as a laborer in the 
cause of Christ. Here we behold him as a preacher sent to us; in 
the Collect he is our intercessor. Thus it seemed appropriate to 
choose a representation of St. Paul, the ‘“Teacher of the Gentiles,”’ 
for this month’s cover design. The words on the scroll are taken 
from the Epistle of the Mass: “‘Gladly, therefore, will I glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ dwell in me.” 
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A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 
IX 


. What does the priest do before giving Communion? 


He shows the Host to the people and says, ‘“‘Behold the Lamb 
of God who takes away the sins of the world.” 


. What else does the priest say before giving Communion? 


“Domine, non sum dignus,”’ etc.; ““Lord, I am not worthy,” 
etc., three times. 


. What do we do when the priest says ‘‘Domine, non sum dig- 


nus’? We humbly strike our breasts, for we are sinners and 
unworthy. 


. Do we lay people receive the Body and Blood separately? 


No; we receive them together, under the appearance of the 
bread only. 


. How do we receive Christ’s Blood under the appearance of 


bread? 
Because what appears bread is His living Body, and a living 
body includes blood. 


. Why do we receive holy Communion at all? 


Because our Lord said at the Last Supper that unless we eat 
His flesh we will have no life in us: “‘Do this in commemora- 


tion of me.”’ 
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7. 


8. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


How does the priest give us holy Communion? 
He puts a particle of the sacred Host into our mouth. 

What does the priest say when he gives holy Communion? 
‘“‘May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul 
to life everlasting. Amen."’ 


. What should we be careful to do when we receive Com- 


munion? 
To lift our heads and open our mouths wide. 


. Why should we hold a cloth or a card under our chins at 


Communion? 

So that if the Host should be dropped it would not fall to 
the floor. 

Should we shut our eyes when receiving Communion? 

No; keep them fixed on the sacred Host. 


Why should we look at the Host at Communion? 
It helps us to keep our minds fixed on God only. 


. Should we genuflect when approaching or leaving the altar- 


rails at Communion? 
No; in neither case should we genuflect. 


What does the priest do after giving Communion? 
He rinses the chalice with wine and his finger tips with the 
wine and water, which he drinks. 


. What does the priest say while rinsing after Communion? 


Two short prayers referring to his Communion, which are 
also very suitable for us. 


The priest then reads the Communion-verse. What is that? 
A verse of the Bible which changes according to the feast. 


What are the Postcommunions? 
Short prayers like Collects. 


. Why are they called Postcommunions? 


Post means “‘after,’” and the priest says them after the Com- 
munion. 


What do the Postcommunion prayers generally ask for? 
That we may have an increase of grace and goodness. 
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. What does the priest generally say to the people after the 


Postcommunion? 
“Ite, missa est.” 


What does Ite, missa est mean? 

“Go! it is finished.” 

Why don’t we go out at once after the Ite, missa est? 
Because other things have now been added to the Mass. 


What does the priest do after saying Ite, missa est? 
He kisses the altar, says a short prayer and blesses us. 


Is the last blessing ever left out? 
Yes; when the priest has said Mass in black vestments, that 
is, for the dead. 


X 


What is the last Gospel? 
A Gospel read at the very end of Mass. 


. Is the last Gospel nearly always the same? 


Yes, it is nearly always the first fourteen verses of the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 


. What is the last Gospel for? 


It is a thanksgiving after Mass. 


Do we stand up at the last Gospel? 
Yes; and make three signs of the cross as before. 


. Why do we genuflect at the end of the last Gospel? 


At the words ‘‘And the Word was made flesh,”’ in honor of 
our Lord’s incarnation. 


. What prayers do we often say with the priest after Mass? 


The “Hail Mary’’ three times, and “‘Hail, holy Queen.”’ 
Are the English prayers after Mass a part of Mass? 
They are not. 


. Explain the prayers after Low Mass. 


They were ordered to be said by Pope Leo XIII for the re- 
storation of the Pope’s freedom after Rome was seized in 1870. 


. What parts of the Ordinary of the Mass are sung by the choir 


at High Mass? 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Kyrie eleison, Gloria in excelsis, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei 
and various responses. 


What besides parts of the Ordinary does the choir sing at 
High Mass? 
All of the Proper. 


What ts the Proper? 
The Collects, Epistles, Gospels and other parts of Mass that 
change with the feast. 


What should we notice about the words of the Proper? 
They have reference to the feast or saint being celebrated. 


Give an example of a Proper Gospel. 

The Gospel of Easter Sunday which tells of Christ's resur- 
rection. 

Give an example of a Proper Epistle. 

That of Pope St. Sylvester’s feast, which tells what sort of 
man a bishop should be. 

How is the Proper Collect of a saint’s day distinguished? 

It mentions the name and the virtues or life of the saint whose 
day it is. 

What is the chief duty of the deacon at High Mass? 

To sing the Gospel. 

How do we recognize the Gospel at High Mass? 

The book is carried in procession, with lights and incense. 
What is the chief duty of the subdeacon at High Mass? 

To sing the Epistle. 

Are there any days of the year on which Mass may not be 
celebrated? 

Only one; Good Friday. 

On what days may every priest say three Masses? 

On Christmas day and All Soul’s day. 

May a priest say Mass twice in a day at other times? 

No; except for a grave reason and with the bishop’s leave. 
What did a well-known Protestant say about the Mass? 
“It is the Mass that matters.” 
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23. What is meant by “Jt is the Mass that matters’’? 
That to each separate Catholic, to the whole Catholic Church 
and to the whole world the Mass is the most important of all 
things. 

24. What does the Secret prayer of the Proper of St. Ignatius 

Loyola say of the Mass? 

That it is the source of all holiness. 


(To be continued) 





° 
LITURGICAL Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, Bishop of New- 
BRIEFS ark, has ordered that all the organists of his dio- 


cese attend a series of lectures on church music. All 
choirs will henceforth be obliged to select from the “White List’’ 
of Masses for the church services. 


For the last two years the Missal has been in use in the Cath- 
olic high schools of the diocese of Newark, and instructions in the 
liturgy are given. Now a number of parish priests are making spe- 
cial efforts to instruct their people in the Mass and to encourage 
them to pray the Mass with the priest. 


Dom Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Mary's Abbey, New- 
ark, is giving liturgical lectures to various groups. Recently he 
conducted a liturgical retreat at the motherhouse of the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Cornwallis Heights, near Philadelphia. 


Dr. J. Fulton Sheen, of the Catholic University, Washington, 
is booked for a series of lectures in New York City; the title of the 
last is ‘“The Mystical Body of Christ.’’ 


Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., known for his interest in the 
work among the Negroes, is sponsoring a movement to have all 
Negro Catholic congregations of the country adopt the practice of 
the Missa Recitata. The one in Newark for some time already takes 
part in a Missa Recitata. 


Reverend John T. McGinn, Paulist missionary, conducted a 
liturgical retreat for the Maryknoll Sisters at their motherhouse at 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


On January 13, in Our Lady of Lourdes Church, Washing- 
ton Heights, New York, ‘“The Closing of the Crib’’ was again pre- 
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aang which reproduces the story of the first Christmas in pageant 
orm. 


Reverend Paul Bussard of St. Paul, associate editor of ORATE 
FRATRES, who is at present following a special course of studies at 
the Catholic University, is to conduct two liturgical retreats for 
the Benedictine Sisters; one in Washington, D. C., and the other 
in Elizabeth, N. J. 


Under the caption ‘High School Students at Mass,’’ in the 
January Catholic School Journal, Sister Marcella Murray, O.S.B., 
briefly advanced the Missa Recitata as a means toward interested 
participation in the Mass on the part of the students. 


The January number of The Medical Missionary, published 
by the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries at Washington, D. 
C., devoted a column to “Liturgical Prayers for the Sick.”’ 


The students of the Minor Seminary of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana, have adopted the Missa Recitata, especially for the Sun- 
day morning Communion Mass. Commenting thereon, the Grail 
says: ‘‘If all the faithful could thus share in the Masses they at- 
tend, they would mean much more to them. If they could feel 
that they were co-offerers, and thus take an active part in the great 
Sacrifice, their Catholicity would be intensified, they would be 
more enthusiastic about their holy religion.”’ 


Reverend Justin Field, O.P., writing in the Caecilia for De- 
cember, makes a strong plea for the training of efficient teachers 
who will be able to instruct Catholic children in Gregorian chant. 
He believes that ‘‘one of the most encouraging signs of the times 
through which we are passing is the keen interest shown on all 
sides in the great liturgical revival, which is claiming its share of 
devoted workers in America as well as elsewhere.”’ 


In the series of conferences on the Christmas liturgy given last 
December and during January at the monastery of Marlagne at 
Wepion, near Namur, Belgium, Dom Eugene Vondeur, O.S.B., 
explained the various Offices under the title ‘““The Spirituality of 
the Christmas Season’’; Rev. Paul Bayart, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lille, gave an historical explanation of the rites and a 
literal exposition of the texts and of the chant. 
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The Dominican College of Music, Montreal, Canada, has a 
special course in Gregorian music, and lays claim to being the first 
purely musical institution in the English speaking world to give 
the diploma of Licentiate in Gregorian Chant. 


Reverend W. J. Moore, under the auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus of Winnipeg, Canada, lectured on ‘““The Church and 
Sacred Music,’’ the Northwestern Review of that city reports. Fa- 
ther Moore illustrated his lectures with gramophone records of the 
chant as sung by the Benedictines of the famous Solesmes Abbey. 


In his article under the title ““Changing the Signs,”’ in the 
Clergy Review, London (October, 1932), reprinted in the Cath- 
olic Mind, New York (December 22, 1932), Reverend George 
Telford pleads for a change in the teaching of sanctifying grace. 
He contends that teaching and preaching about grace, in strong 
positive terms instead of placing the emphasis on the negative as- 
pects, would go far in strengthening the spiritual life of the faith- 
ful. It would give the vital doctrine of the Mystical Body an op- 
portunity to exert its powerful influence in building up the Christ- 
life in the souls of our people. 


The vicar capitular of the diocese of Northampton, England, 
Msgr. Provost Freeland, in his Advent letter entitled ““A Letter 
from the Vicar Capitular on Hearing Mass for the Needs of the 
World,” said: ‘‘Our part in the Mass at which we are present is, 
together with other things, that of an intercessor. From the point 
of view, moreover, on which our attention has been fixed, we 
become intercessors for the whole world. We become companions 
and co-workers with Christ on a matter which He deemed of such 
importance, that the shedding of His precious Blood on earth 
seemed to Him a proper price to pay for it, and His continual 
intercession in heaven a labor of love on its account.” 


At the Paris Institut Catholique, Father George Tsebrikov 
has been giving a series of lantern lectures on Russian liturgy, also 
illustrations of Russian chant with the help of phonograph rec- 
ords, the London Tablet reports. 


Cardinal Bertram of Breslau, Germany, in his recently pub- 
lished book, Charismen priesterlicher Gesinnung, deplores that to 
too many the spiritual life of the Church is still a closed book and 
bids especially priests to open it to the faithful by explaining it 
and fostering active participation in the liturgy. 
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At the conclusion of his course of lectures on plainchant 
the Royal Irish Acadmey of Music, Dublin, Mr. Hubert Rooney 
stressed the point that since the hope of every movement depended 
upon the rising generation, every school should have facilities for 
the study of the chant. As a result, “‘there would arise a genera. 
tion that would become active participants in the liturgy, rathe 
than mere spectators.”’ 


The second Exhibition of Sacred Art, embracing painting, 
sculpture, architecture, church furniture, vestments, music, sacred 
books, and missionary work, will be held in Rome in October, 
November and December of this year. The exhibition is under th 
patronage of the King of Italy and Signor Mussolini; members of 
various committees include Archbishop Salotti, Bishop Costatini, 
Msgr. Casimiri and Msgr. Annichini. Although the works of every 
school and tendency will be included, each exhibit submitted must 
a to the traditional and liturgical requirements of the 

hurch. 


In the Netherlands, a steady increase in the attendance at the 
Liturgical Weeks is apparent, reports the Tijdschrift voor Liturgie 
of Hekelgem, Belgium. In a discussion among the participating 
priests, religious, artists and others among the laity, it was pro- 
posed that smaller groupings convene more nearly locally and each 
with its special speakers. 


The Month, of Auckland, New Zealand, reporting on religi- 
ous music, says: “All schools, of course, make provision for regu- 
lar classes in church music in their time-tables. It must be a sub- 
ject for gratification that there are definite indications that the 

lainchant campaign of the last two years has exercised a leaven- 
ing influence on religious music in the schools.”’ 


In Krolewska Huta, Poland, a Liturgical Week was held from 
December 7 to 13, 1932, under the general theme “Light and En- 
ergy of Faith through the Liturgy.’’ Discourses on the following 
subjects were given: ‘““The Triune God in the Light of the Lit- 
urgy’; ‘“The Figure of the God-Man in the Liturgy’; “The 
Light and Fire of the Holy Ghost’’; ‘“The Countenance of the 
Mother of God in the Liturgy’; ‘‘Man in the Liturgy’’; ‘The 
Liturgy and the House of God’; ‘‘Priests and Laymen in the 
Liturgy.”’ Practical instructions were given in the use of the Mis- 
sal, in arranging community Masses, on the meaning of song in 
the liturgy, and others. 
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In St. Gall, Switzerland, an important meeting of women 
took place on December 5, at which prominent speakers lectured 
on the Liturgical Movement. The bishop of the diocese, Dr. Alois 
Scheiwiler, took part and spoke on ‘“‘Popular Liturgical Action’’; 
Dr. Pius Parsch gave a lecture on the history of the movement and 
on “Participation of Women in the Liturgical Movement.’’ Dr. 
Josef Meile had as his theme, ‘Our Practical Liturgical Work.”’ 
—Bibel und Liturgie. 





oO — 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TOO MANY LITURGICAL KISSES? 


With regard to the liturgical kisses, might it not be well to lessen 
their number? To do so, I think, would prevent a certain burried con- 
fusion often observed at High Mass.—E. P. G. 

The liturgical kisses should be carried out as the rubrics prescribe, 
and in a dignified way. The Sacred Congregation of Rites was once 
asked (2578.5, May 31, 1817) whether a canon of a cathedral or of 
a collegiate church, serving as deacon, especially to another canon, would 
be permitted to omit the kisses. The S. R. C. answered that they must 
be observed. 

Regarding their lessening in number, the question is similar to that 
of Dr. Adrian Fortescue in The Ceremonies of Roman Rite Described, 
1930, p. xxiii: “But would not the actions gain in dignity if the end- 
less kissing of objects and of the celebrant’s hand by the deacon ceased? 
... If all kissing were reduced to the chief cases of the paten and 
chalice and, at certain more important moments, of the hand of a bishop, 
the general effect of a ceremony would be calmer, and the osculum would 
become a more real sign of respect.” 

That may be; however, we do not intend to become part of mak- 
ing this a matter of controversy. Since we have quoted Dr. Fortescue, 
we shall also let him answer for himself (0.c., xxiv): “One may express 
ene’s hope for changes; till the authority of the Church sees fit to make 
such changes we must obey the rules’ exactly.” 


QUESTIONS ON PRACTICE 


1 At @ Missa Cantata, lacking a lector to chant the Epistle, which 
is preferable, for the celebrant simply to read it, or would it be more 
in harmony with the Sung Mass for him to chant it? I understand either 
practice is correct. 

2. What can be said for or against the practice found in some 
churches of opening the casket at the conclusion of the funeral service 
in the church so that the curious may view the remains? 
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3. Just when, in a funeral service either in the church or at th A 
graveyard, may the celebrant add prayers in the vernacular?—A. J. f, 
1. If there is no cleric or lector to chant the Epistle, the celebrant To «he 
may chant it, or he may read it in a clear voice.—S.R.C. 3350. It seem a h 
preferable and in accordance with liturgical practice that the celebrant ome ) 
chant the Epistle. —' 
2. Since there is no general legislation on this point, the local custom re 
may be followed. We cannot say anything in favor of the practice. On » 
the contrary, mere curious viewing of the remains is hardly in keeping J _ a 
with the sacredness of the place. But if honoring the deceased is under- ki a 
stood, as in the case of a prelate or one known for probity of life, ther N 
is no objection. . 
3. Prayers in the vernacular are in many places added after th am . 
liturgical prayers at the grave. Local customs differ. It remains with th § “8 4 
prudence of the Ordinary to decide whether a custom should continu ww; 
or not. : 
his art | 
workme 
ON A TRANSLATION wrough 
"Il am puzzled by the familiar English rendering of per omnia § ion in 
saecula saeculorum. ‘World without end’ sound well; but what of th — canopy 
sense? It seems to imply that there is to be no ‘consummation of the § photo t 
world’ as spoken by our divine Lord.”—Inquirer of the London Tablet. village 
The reduplicated form in per omnia saecula saeculorum is a Hebrew- At 
ism emphasizing length of time or continued duration (cf., ¢.g., Ps. 9, 6; § "2" 
10, 16; Dan. 7, 18; Gal. 1, 5, etc.). In human affairs it means “of long life anc 
duration,” “for generations,” “for a lifetime,” or “for ages and ages.” 
But when God is considered it means “through endless ages,” “through all Pe 
eternity,” or “for ever and ever.” The per omnia saecula saeculorum of 
liturgical prayers is best rendered by one or the other of the latter OR/ 
expressions. To the 
- its ince 
COMMUNICATIONS Aw 
0 
A NEW LITURGICAL CLUB ing our 
To the Editor:—I am very happy to tell you that our Liturgical Club but by 
is progressing satisfactorily. We have held several very interesting meet- § * alwa 
ings before the Christmas holidays. Quite naturally, some of the students ~ ha | 
discovered that some work and study was required; however, I am sure rts 
that better results will follow now from our select and ambitious group ee I 
Sincerely yours in Christ, vay 
MarTIN WERNER of the 
St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorado "With 
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LE A PASTOR HELPS HIMSELF IN LITURGICAL ARTS 


heal To the Editor:—The brief notice in the November Ornate Fratres that 
~ Rev. Leander Hartdegen, O.F.M., Croghan, N. Y., intends to have his 
cheank church decorated with cover designs from our Review, has raised a moral 
sruple in my mind, i.e., should we get the permission of the Editor before 
_— copying these excellent designs? 

i On Well, since I have time before making use of three vignettes I want, 
a Jam going to ask your permission to use them; they are: the brazen ser- 
ie pent, page 20; the tree beside the water, page 26; and Christ, our Savior, 

chal the living fountain, page 27. 

Now, do not refuse them, for it is difficult for a rural dean in 
or the | 2 emote village, a Robinson Crusoe in the liturgical arts, to get any- 
th the § thing quite so apt for wrought iron and bronze work as these three pat- 







































— With the help of an intelligent and pious young smith, trained in 
his art by a good German father who came from a generation of skilled 
workmen in the Fatherland, where men did appreciate the beauty of 
wrought iron as is proven from the excellent exhibits of German wrought 
>mnia — ion in Kensington Museum, London, England, we intend to make a 
f the § canopy for a liturgical altar. When it is completed I will send you a 
f the § photo that may show other pastors what can be done with the aid of a 
ablet. § village smith. 

Anticipating the favor I request, I thank you! May OraTe FRaTRes 
9, 6; | “ontinue to awaken in our souls a greater desire and love for liturgical 





long life and art. 

ges.” oe M. J. O. 
zh all Portland, Michigan 

m of 


atter ORATE FRATRES USED IN PREACHING THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—I have been a reader of Ornate Fratres almost since 
its inception and I have tried to use it for the purpose of culling thoughts 
for my sermons. To my mind, we priests have a duty to make the word 
of God as attractive as possible—not by preaching ourselves, or emphasiz- 
ing our oratorical powers, or blinding our people with our poetic thoughts, 
“Jub — but by giving them something practical dressed up in a new way. Sin 
is always the same, so is temptation; but if the sermon is always going 


eet- 
ents | % be placed the same way, little or no enthusiasm will strengthen the 
sure | Marts of those who must listen to us and give battle. 

oup I preface my remarks thus, so that you will know what I have 


been expecting from Ornate Fratres. For my purpose I have found 
much help from the articles, for instance: “Through My Fault,” “Out 
of the Depths,” etc. I also enjoyed the article in the March, 1931, issue: 
“With the Victim of Calvary.” This essay has provided thoughts for 
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two sermons for Passion Sunday so far, and I think I shall be able t 
return to it again for more study. 

I say these things to let you know that I—for one—hope that you 
Review will help make us students. It is the laudable ambition of mos 
priests to be students even after ordination (no newly ordained pries 
leaves the seminary with the idea that he no longer needs to study); 
yet the various cares, visits, distractions, etc., make it next to impossible 
to be quiet enough to study. Consequently we depend upon such 
periodicals as OraTE FRaTREs to cull the best thoughts, apply them w 
the needs of our times, dress them anew without changing the truth, 
and make them presentable. Most often we are rewarded by our reading 
of ORaTE FRATRES. 

I have begun speaking liturgy to the Holy Name men in their 
monthly meetings and they seem to enjoy it immensely. May God bles 
your efforts! 

Very sincerely in Christ, 
M. N. 

Louisville, Kentucky 


A MANUAL OF THE LITURGY 

To the Editor:—I wish to reply to your letter concerning Orat: 
FraTres to tell you that I have taken this Review for a number of yean 
and find it a very valuable handbook on the liturgy. 

Wishing you continued success in advancing the Liturgical Apos 
tolate, I am 

(Rev.) L. A. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW ASPECTS OF THOUGHT 


To the Editor:—It would be useless for me to say how much I have 
grown to love Orate Fratres. To one simple layman it has opened 
up many avenues of thought. 
With every good wish, I am 
Very truly yours, 
EucEeNE P. McSwEENEY 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


A NEW PROMOTER 


To the Editor:—I am herewith enclosing my check for the year’s sub 
scription. At the moment I am very busy, but by February I might b 
able to send you a little article about liturgical progress in two or thre 
New York convents. May I add that I am an ardent admirer of th 
Liturgical Apostolate fostered by your Abbey. It does so much to enable 
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America to share in the inestimable benefits of the great revival of litur- 
gical devotion which is so widespread in Europe. 
Very respectfully yours, 
J. G. 
New York City 


FOR DIGNIFIED LITURGICAL SERVICES 
To the Editor:—I wish to express my appreciation of the good you are 
doing through your excellent magazine OraTe Fratres. If only all 
priests, especially pastors of parishes, would take more interest in the 
Liturgical Movement and encourage it! I am afraid many are retarding 
its progress by their manner of hurrying through the liturgical functions. 
With best wishes, 
O. F. M. 
Cleveland, Obio 


APPRECIATION FROM ABROAD 
To the Editor:—I appreciate more than I can tell you your excellent 
Review. I associate myself most heartily with your sentiments, aims and 
objects. I pray fervently for your continued success, ad multos annos. 
With best wishes and kindest regards, 
Your devoted associate and friend, 





R. T. B. 
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Norwich, England 


GREGORIAN CHANT CULTIVATED 
To the Editor:—It is gratifying to learn through OraTE FraTres how 
Gregorian chant is slowly coming into its own. It may interest you to 
know that we have no difficulty in cultivating interest in Gregorian 
music among our students here, and are often surprised to find them 
prefer Gregorian to music of any other kind, principally the Gregorian 
Masses. They sing Masses No. 2, 7, 9, and 11, besides many other 
Gregorian numbers. Wishing you continued blessing, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
S. M. A. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


AN EDUCATION IN THE FAITH 
To the Editor:—I am enclosing the necessaries for the renewal of my 
subscription to OraTE Fratres. I look forward to every issue and, for 
me, it has been a liberal education in many things relating to our holy 
Faith. 





Very truly yours, 
HELEN M. CALPIN 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE: BUILDING FOR A LIVING FAITH. } 
Frank Brannach, Member of the Federation of Catholic Art and the Li. 
turgical Arts Society. Science and Culture Series, Joseph Husslein, $j 
Ph.D., General Editor. The Bruce Publishing Co., 524-544 N. Milwa. 
ay Milwaukee, Wis. 1932. 8vo., xxi-266 pp. Cloth bound. Pri¢ 

With the quotation from St. Thomas as his motto—“Art is nothing 
else than right reason in the doing of work; the excellence of whic 
consists not in appealing to others but in being good in itself”—and; 
longer one from The Forgotten God by Bishop Kelley, the author ind. 
cates the motive of his work. Then, as another Good Samaritan, he lay 
bare the wound of pretence upon church architecture in America and 
calls for the treatment of “right reason”—more logic, sincerity, tre 
dignity and devotion. 

As a matter of course, the historical foundations had to be con- 
sidered—the Basilica, the Byzantine church, the churches in the age of 
the Romanesque; then the evolving of the Gothic which culminated i 
the thirteenth century—to each of which a chapter is devoted. Another 
considers the Renaissance, the revival of pagan learning and art, durin 
with the thread of continuity and evolution was broken. The Church 
herself took over some of the pagan traditions, but not until she hai 
christianized each and every one of them. 

Coming into the age just past, we are told of the Mission and Colo 
nial styles and of interior decoration. Now, however, we see a new archi- 
tecture growing up, called the Modern, with its extremes especially notice 
able in Germany. Should we be liberal and join the ranks of the moderm, 
or should we be conservative and adhere to the past? The author adviss 
us to hold to the golden mean. We are justified in following a sam 
modern style, but we are to avoid all things modernistic. The Churcd 
is not of the past alone, but also for the present and for the future 
No matter what our sentiments are concerning styles, we must remember 
that we are dealing with new thoughts, new methods, new material 
The style we choose is secondary; it is important, however, that 
eschew the frivolous and theatrical and insist upon logic of design ani 
honesty of work and materials. 

To the interested clergy and laity, to master and student, to archi- 
tects, builders, decorators and furnishers, the book has much to say tha 
is really enlightening for this period of transition. We in the Unite 
States have been the laughing stock of the world long enough. We ar 
entering upon a real renaissance of church architecture, and with th 
impulse of the Liturgical Movement, have begun to build for a living 
faith. 

G. L. W. 
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DAS GROSSE VOLKSMESSBUCH. Fir alle Tage des Kirchenjahres. Das voll- 
standige rémische Messbuch in deutscher Uebersetzung mit Einfihrungen 
und Erlauterungen. Herausgegeben von der Abtei Maria-Laach. Verlags- 
anstalt Benziger & Co. A. G., Einsiedeln, Waldshut, Strassburg, Kéln am 
Rhein: Martinstrasse 20. 1932. Illustrated. 1438 pp. Format 95x145 
mm. In bindings from RM 4.80 to RM 12.50. 

The recent appearance of the complete Laacher Volksmessbuch, 2 
Missal in German, affords those who are conversant with the language 
not merely a simple translation of the Mass-text, but also a book of 
instruction and explanation. An appendix provides various prayers, litanies 
and hymns. To facilitate the use of the book, directions are clearly given; 
besides, the Ordo and Canon are printed twice—once in shortened form 
at the outset, again in the middle of the book; in each instance also with 
the Latin, properly marked for the Missa Recitata, if desired. 

For his information, the user will find what he should know about 
the content and use regarding the Mass-book itself; about the structure 
of the Mass; the liturgical vestments, colors and furnishings; the liturgi- 
cal year; the stational churches. 

While the reviewer has no exemplar of previous editions on hand 
for comparison, a prospectus remarks that the diction has been perfected 
and that especially the Orations have gained in simplicity and clearness. 
Evident, however, is something new and distinctive in this Mass-boo‘. 
The Mass of every day is prefaced with a concise, yet fairly explicit, 
guidance to its better comprehension. Preceding saints-day Masses, one 
finds short biographical notices. Finally, wherever necessary or advisable, 
such notices and explanations of the text are inserted in the formulary 
itself. Thus especially the newcomer in the realm of the liturgy, and 
even one who is conversant with Latin, comes upon matter of consider- 
able advantage toward a deeper understanding of the liturgy of the Mass. 
Toward this end, it appears, the editors have consistently striven and, in 
consequence, have produced an inclusive and individual work. 

R. C. B. 


LAIEN-RITUALE: DAS BUCH DES LEBENS. Von Dr. Pius Parsch. Ver- 
lag Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien. 1932. 232 pp., 
with eight art illustrations. Price, leather binding, S 7.80, RM 4.70: 
gift volume in art-leather binding, S 16, RM 9.60. 

Dr. Parsch has added another valuable book to his already large 
list of popular liturgical publications. The Lay-Ritual may well find 
entrance into thousands of Christian families where it will fulfil its mis- 
sion in a quiet yet efficient manner, by leading its users to the fount of 
living water, the liturgy, and thus promote the restoration of the family 
in Christ. This will justify its double title: Lay-Ritual—The Book of Life. 

Each of its first eight leaves carries a very appropriate artistic vig- 
nette in colors and affords space for the insertion of dates and records 
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that are of note in the life of a Christian family, ¢.g., Baptism, Con. 
firmation, First Holy Communion, Marriage, Deaths, and so on. They 
follow the most significant rites of the Church (Sacraments and Sacra. 
mentals) in Latin and the vernacular, together with necessary explana. 
tions, all grouped under these headings: ‘““The Sacraments of Life”; “Con. 
secration of the Family”; “Journey into Eternity”; “The Church’s Sery. 
ices for the Dead.” These titles in some small measure indicate the treas- 
ures contained in this book. 

We venture to assert that priests, parents, god-parents, teachers and 
friends, in large numbers, will avail themselves of the splendid oppor. 
tunity which is now afforded them to procure this “Book of Life” a 
a gift for some individual or family or as a prize for pupils. Children 
will one day rejoice when their parents will transmit this volume to 
them in which they have noted down all the days of special grace, joy 
and sorrow, that have played a role in the history of the family. 

J. K. 


LOURDES IN THE HIGH PYRENEES. By Cecilia May Young. A Hand. 
book of Information about Lourdes for those who stay at home, as wal 
as for the traveller to Lourdes. Buechler Publishing Company, 332 West 
Main St., Belleville, Illinois. 1932. Brochure, 90 pp. Single copies, 50 
cents; in lots of ten or more, for book-racks, 35 cents. 

Two classes of readers will find Miss Young’s work on Lourdes of 
considerable interest—pilgrims who may not be satisfied with the small 
guide-book obtainable in the shops, and who have not the time to perus 
the larger works of Huysmans, Jurgensen, and Robert Hugh Benson; 
and those who cannot afford the pilgrimage, yet who have a little time 
to acquire an amount of information about the world-renowned shrine. 
The first part of the work recounts the eighteen apparitions and presents 
circumstances, consequences and impressions. The second is an intimate 
study of the shrine and its most interesting object of interest, conclud- 
ing with a brief exposition of the Lourdes Medical Bureau. The last part 
is a continuation of the preceding, from a more particularly spiritual 
viewpoint, under the title of “Lourdes and the Blessed Sacrament.” All 
is told in a straightforward even delightfully critical manner. 

R. C. B. 


PRIERE LITURGIQUE ET VIE CHRETIENNE. Questions Actuelles. Cours 
et Conférences des Semaines Liturgiques. Tome X. Namur, 12-16 Juin 
1932. Louvain, Abbaye du Mont-César, Belgique. 

We have here the official collection of the various conferences that 
were given at the fifteenth Liturgical Week at Namur, Belgium, from 
June 12 to 16, 1932. It was this liturgical event that received the special 
attention of the Catholic press of all countries last summer, and this for 
various reasons. First of all, because the Belgian episcopate had announced 
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it by a special pastoral letter and given it all the support in their power 
by personally conducting the liturgical services of the Week and par- 
ticipating in its sessions and deliberations; and secondly, because the con- 
plana- ferences dealt with the fundamental questions concerning the liturgical 
Con- § jife of the Church and of the faithful and were in the hands of men 
Serv. § eminent in the circles of the Liturgical Movement. 
The following subjects were under careful consideration: “The Emi- 
sang at Dignity of the Church’s Official Prayer” (P. Heris, O.P.); “The 
Spirit of the Church’s Prayer” (I. Reyeland, O.S.B.); “Holy Mass, the 
Le ~§ Church’s Sacrifice” (Rev. G. Gasque); “The Liturgy the Mainstay of 
i ‘aad the Moral Life” (Abbot B. Capelle, O.S.B.); “Liturgical and Private 
ol Prayer” (Bishop Kerkhofs of Liége); “Is the Liturgy Adapted to the 
* Needs of the Faithful?” (Rev. F. J. Godet); “The Parish as Center of 
» IY E the Liturgical Life” (Canon J. Theissen); “The Liturgy before the 
Modern World” (Professor G. Legrand) ; “The Liturgical Mission of the 
Church” (P. Sertillanges, O.P.); “The Liturgy and the Priesthood” 
aaa (Abbot B. Capelle) ; “Dante and Eucharistic Liturgy” (P. Mativa, S.J.). 
: wal It goes without saying that this valuable collection of liturgical 
West § doctrine and practice will amply repay the reader, clerical or lay, who 
s, 50 § will take the time and trouble to delve into its treasures bringing forth 
“nova et vetera.” Since many of the laity attended the Liturgical Week, 
es of special efforts were made to stress the part played by the faithful in 
small liturgical services and to adapt the conferences to the understanding of 
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int: § VOM GEIST DES CHRISTLICHEN OSTENS. Separate Printing from Die 
cena Christliche Frau, 30. Jahrgang. 11. Heft. November, 1932. Muenster i. 
mate W. 52 pp. 

‘lud- It is the sincere wish of the reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, that 


part & we Catholics make a new and systematic effort to heal the wound in- 
itual B flicted upon the Church, the mystical body of Christ, by the breach 
All & between the Eastern and the Western Church in the year 1054. In 
answer to this appeal of the Holy Father the present work, a compi- 
lation of several authors, is presented to the members of the true Church, 
endeavoring to open our eyes to the richness of the liturgy of the 
‘ours & Eastern Church. 
Juin To many of us the Christian Orient is an unknown world. The 
student of Oriental liturgy is probably first of all struck by a divinis- 
that ing tone that pervades all details of that liturgy. It is as if all things 
rom § that are handled or referred to in the liturgy had been dipped into the 
cial B fountain of divinity, and are therefore to be spoken of with a divine 
for propriety. Together with this note of the omnipresence of the divine 
ced B breath, another characteristic runs throughout the Oriental Church year, 
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namely, the idea of light. Wherever God manifests Himself, there is light, 
for God is light. It is by means of this light that we are able to see God 
with the eyes of our soul. The Oriental liturgy veritably sings with joy 
at the idea of this light that God permits to shine before us throughout 
the Church year. And where there is light there is life. “And the life was 
the light of man,” says St. John in the opening words of his Gospel. To 
enlighten and to enliven, these are the two phases of the divine operation 
in the soul of man. Light and life are like two divine charms that entice 
the spiritual cravings of man and are able to satisfy these cravings to the 
last degree. 

Two other characteristics of the Eastern liturgy merit our special 
attention: the importance of symbolism and the spirit of community 
action. The Orientals are little inclined to give regard to the human 
workmanship in a symbolic representation, be it ever so well done. They 
rather immediately see the person or action that is symbolized. Other 
than community action is hardly possible in an Oriental church from 
the very arrangement in the church. There is only one altar and con- 
sequently only one Sacrifice. This idea of community action achieves its 
emphasis at the moment of Consecration, when all priests present pro- 
nounce or sing the words of Consecration. The same bread and the same 
wine upon the altar are changed into the Body and Blood of Christ by 
the priests in community action and yet by each one separately. 

It is the conviction of the compiler that a better understanding 
of the spirit and character of the liturgy of the separated Church in 
Russia will also bring us to a renewed and better understanding of the 
beauty and grandeur of the early Church, or of that beauty and grandeur 
which we once possessed and still possess if we but become conscious 
of it. And, of course, a better understanding of the liturgical asceticism 
of the Oriental Church is also the surest way of approaching the mind 
of our separated brethren, of gaining their good will and thus bringing 
them back into the true fold. 

O. L. K. 





re) 
The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to The Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 


later: 

BELMONT ABBEY PRESS, Belmont, North Carolina. Dom Adelard Bouvil- 
liers, M.A., Mus.D.: The Medal-Cross of St. Benedict. Second Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. 1932. Brochure. 85 pp. 

CARDINAL HAYES LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 23 East Fifty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y.: The Catholic Book Survey. A Pamphlet pub- 
lished quarterly. Price, fifty cents per year; to schools, $6 the one hun- 
dred, $50 the one thousand. 

DOMINICANA, 487 Michigan Avenue N. E., Washington, D. C.: The 1933 
Dominican Calendar of Feasts and Indulgences. Pamphlet. 70 pp. Price, 
ten cents each, postpaid; per dozen, $1 plus postage; per hundred, $7.50 
plus postage. 
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